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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE AND POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS OF RICHARD CLARIDGE. 
Continued from page 324. 

In the year 1708 he wrote the following letter 
to Joseph Taylor, formerly a Baptist preacher, 
and then newly convinced of the truth, as held 
by the people called Quakers, of which he was 
after a professor and preacher to the end of his 

days: viz: 
6th Month 24th, 1708. 

Friend,—The truth, as it is in Jesus, or Christ, 
who is the truth itself, is only savingly and ef- 
fectually known by his internal illumination, 
and those blessed operations and effects which he 
proluces in the soul. All other knowledge of 
him is but notional; this alone is real, because 
experimental. 

‘ Before my convincement of truth and expe- 
rience in my measure of the work of it in my 
heart, I was a great stranger to Christ, in his in- 
ward and spiritual appearance. I knew him be- 
fore as to his outward appearance, for I believed 
the whole history of his birth, life, sufferings, 
death, resurrection, ascension, intercession and 
coming to judge the quick and the dead; as I 
do now; but I did not know him then as to his 
inward appearance, as it hath been since mani- 
fested to me. 

“For ’till I knew him come like a refiner’s 
fire, and like fuller’s soap, and sit as a refiner 
and purifier of silver in my soul, and to purify 
and purge me as gold and silver, the dross and 
tin which were in me obstructed that saving and 
spiritual knowledge of him, whish through the 
riches of his grace I have in measure attained 
to. For they veiled and darkened my understand- 
ing, and till they were removed, they intercepted 
the spiritual sight of him. 

_ “Now to remove this darkness, there was first 
light, not natural, but divine, and that shewed 
me my sin, the guilt, filth, and penalty due to it, 
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No. 22. 
eternal death; and directed me to Christ, the 
alone Savior, for salvation from sin, and for deliv- 
erance from the penalty due thereunto, eternal 
death. And as I was enabled by the grace of 
God, for without that I could do nothing of my- 
self, to believe in Christ and repent of my sin, 
which in low and silent waiting, not for it, was 
mercifully bestowed upon me; so I came by the 
powerful and effectual working of the same grace, 
to pass through the ministration of condemna- 
tion, and to witness gradually and measurably 
the ministration of life and peace. I say, gradu- 
ally ; for so it was with me. The work was not 
instantaneous, but by degrees. Not but that the 
Almighty could have done itin 4 moment: but I 
speak of the experience I have had of his gra- 
cious dealings with me, who bore the indignation 
of the Lord for many months, because I had 
sinved against him. Many a night I watered my 
couch with my tears, so that when it was even- 
ing I wished for the morning, and when the 
morning came I wished again for the evening. 
It was a time of great distress, anguish and per- 
plexity of soul, and I had utterly fainted in my 
afflictions, had not the Lord, by his secret power, 
sustained me. I was ready sometimes to say, Is 
there no balm in Gilead? Is there no physician 
there? Will the Lord cut off for ever, and will 
he be favorable no more? Is his mercy clean gone 
forever? Doth his promise fail for evermore? 
Hath God forgotten to be gracious? Hath he 
in anger shut up his tender mercies? Psal. 77: 
7, 8,9. But in the midst of this distress of 
soul I had now and then a word of comfort giv- 
en me from the Lord, whereby my faith was 
strengthened, my hope encouraged, and my love 
to God excited and reviyedsgorthough the ter- 
rors of the Lord were upon me, yet I was made 
sensible of his love in this terrible dispensation, 
and that he cast me into the furnace, in order to 
purify and refine me. And as this purging work 
went forward, so I became in love with it, and 
earnestly cried unto the Lord that he would take 
away all inquity, and cleanse me from all filthi- 
ness of flesh and spirit, that he would not suffer 
one Canaanite to dwell inthe land, but put all 
to the sword that was for the slaughter, that he 
would thoroughly purge his floor, make my in- 
side perfectly clean, and fit me for eommunion 
with himself. 

“T am fully persuaded that then the work of 
the Lord goes rightly on, when we are in love 
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with his righteous judgments, and desire they 
may have a complete and perfect work in us. 
But if we fly from his righteous judgments, and 
seek ease to the flesh, and content ourselves 
with a superficial or partial operation, the work 


will be at a stand, and without a fresh visitation | 
from God, and faithfulness in us thereunto, our | 


latter end will be worse than our beginning. 


“T feel at this time a travel upon my spirit | 


for thee; for thou hast a dispensation of judg- 
ment and condémnation to pass through. But be 
not dismayed, the Lord will cover the judgment- 
seat with mercy, and as thou keepest low, 
waitest in silence of the flesh, and hast thy eye 
and cry unto the Lord, he will support thee un- 


i d bring thee through them | ; 
der thy exercises, and bring oe | tudes of Friends and others. 


in his due time and season. 
“‘ Be faithful to that of God which opens at any 


time in thee; do not go before thy leader and | 


commander, Christ Jesus, but follow him. Do 
not turn to the right hand, or the left, but mind 
the still small voice speaking in thee. 
regard the lo-here’s and lo-there’s that are in the 
world; for the kingdom of God cometh not by 


observation, but the kingdom of God is within | 
thee. O that we may all know a being in the| 


kingdom. 


wretched and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 


naked. For to such an one is the counsel of | 
Christ, ‘buy of me gold tried in the fire, that | 


thou mayst be rich, and white raiment that thou 
mayst be clothed, and that the shame of thy na- 


kedness do not appear, and anoint thine eyes | 


with eye salve, that thou mayst see,’ Rev. 3:18. 
“Be not concerned about things temporary, 
but first seek the kingdom of Heaven, and the 
righteousness thereof, and all other things shall 
be added. Regard not the scoffs, jeers, censures, 
or persecutions that the enemies of truth 


may cast at thee, pass upon thee, or raise against | 


thee. The entrance into the kingdom of God 
is through many tribulations. 

“In a word, turn to the light of Christ in thy 
own heart and®conscience; believe in it; and 
faithfully follow its illurfinations, and this will 
lead thee to the holy hill of the Lord, and bring 
thee to his holy habitation, where thou wilt find 
the bread and water of life, for the refreshing, 
comforting and strengthening thy immortal soul. 
Here thou shalt know a being baptized into 
Christ, and a sitting down with him at his table, 
and the eating of his flesh, and drinking of his 
blood. 

“‘My soul is concerned for thee, and I travail 
for thee, that the immortal birth may be brought 
forth, and thou mayst come to shew forth the 
praises of him that calleth thee out of darkness 
into his marvellous light. 

“I commend thee to God and the word of his 
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grace, which is able to build thee up, and give thee 
an inheritance among his sanctified ones. 
Thy soul’s affectionately well-wisher, 
RicHarD CLARIDGE.” 


The last piece we find among his manuscripts, 
and which he lived not to finish, is part of a 
testimony, concerning his much honored friend 
that ancient and worthy man of God, George 
Whitehead : being as follows, viz. 

“On the 13th day of the Ist month, 1722, 
George Whitchead, aged about 88 years, was 
buried from Devonshire-House meeting, in 
Friends’ burying ground near Bunhill-Fields, 
The mecting was very large, and his corpse was 
honourably interred, being attended by multi- 


“The Lord hath highly dignified him in his day, 
calling him about the sixteenth year of his age, 
to the acknowledgment of the blessed truth, and 
about the 18th, to bear a public testimony to it, 
in which testimony the Lord preserved him faith- 
ful unto the end of his days, which was on the 


| 8th day of the first month called March, 1722-3, 


“The Lord had bestowed upon him such a 
measure of his divine gifts, of faith, wisdom, 
judgment, understanding, self-denial, patience, 


“Thou hast been rich and full; and thought- | love, meekness, utterance, &c., that he was an 


est thou wantedst nothing, blessed shalt thou be | 


as thou comest to see and know that thou art |‘ men from darkness to light, and from the 


| power of Satan to God. 


instrument in his hand, to open blind eyes, and 


‘And as it pleased the Lord to make him an 
able minister of the New Testament, so his speech 
and his preaching were not in the enticing words 
of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
spirit and of power, that our faith should not 
stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God. 

“So that when he spake, he spake as the ora- 
cles of God, and when he ministered, he did it 
as of the ability which God giveth. 

‘He was not as many which corrupt the Word 
of God, but as of sincerity, but as of God, in the 
sight of God, spake he in Christ. 

‘His ministry was a sound and living minis- 
try, and many yet living have a testimony there- 
unto in their hearts and consciences. 

“He was an eloquent man, and mighty in the 
Scriptures, and fervent in the spirit, Acts xviii. 
24. A good man, and full of the Holy Ghost 
and of faith, and much people was added 
unto the Lord. 


“He was an Elder whom the Lord had anoint- 
ed unto the spiritual and evangelical ministry, 
raised up among many others, near the first break- 
ing forth of this gospel day, after a long night of 
apostasy, which had overspread this and other 
nations with gross darkness in matters relating 
to Christianity. 

‘‘And tho’ bonds and afflictions attended him, 
yet none of these things moved him, neither 
counted he is life dear unto himself, so that he 
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might finish his course with joy, and the minis- | Yes, there is always peace in obedience. And 


try he had received of the Lord Jesus, to testify 
the gospel of the grace of God. * 
“For having this ministry, as he had received 
mercy, he fainted not; but renounced the hidden 
things of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, 
nor handling the word of God deceitfully, but by 
manifestation of the truth commending himself 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. 
To be continued. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MEMOIR OF JOHN JACKSON. 
Continued from page 308. 
A Letter to a Friend. 
“ Darby, 7th mo. 30th, 1853. 


the openings of the ‘ unspeakable gift’ in the 
soul that becomes devoted to God will lead more 
and more from every outward dependence, the 
inward and spiritual dispensation of the new 
covenant ; and sometimes when I have been a dis- 
obedient child, so deep have been my spiritual 
sorrows that I have felt myself in the situation 
of one of old when he declared ‘the Lord 
answereth no more, neither by vision nor by 
prophecy ;’ but I know his tender mercies are 
over all his works ; he giveth liberally still from 
the treasury of his love, and causes /ife to rise 
into dominion whereby we gain a victory in the 
truth. In our meeting on First day last, the de- 
clarations of the divine Master were so forcibly 
impressed upon my mind, ‘If any man will be my 


‘Obedience is better than sacrifice, and to | disciple he must deny himself, take up his cross 
hearken to the voice of the Lord than the fat of} daily and follow me ;’ ‘But whosoever shall be 


rams or of burnt offcrings—entire obedience, | 


yielding ourselves unto Him, who sanctifieth the 
heart that it may be fitted to do his work, and 
who leadeth his obedient children in paths that 
they had not known ; and herein is manifested 
his goodness and mercy in being ‘strength and 
wisdom, tongue and utterance,’ to all who con- 
fidently rely upon his ‘arm of power.’ He will 
open unto all these a pure fountain, from which 
shall issue the waters of life, by which the spir- 
itual growth is promoted and the whole heritage 
of God refreshed. In my little experience con- 
cerning the ‘deep things of God,’ I have often 
been, as thou knowest, a sufferer from disobedi- 
ence, but I have also known the sweet ‘ peace 
that passeth the understanding,’ to flow as a 
river in my soul when I have yielded obedience 
to the impressions of divine grace that have been 
made upon my mind; hence, I can understand 
the language ‘ obedience is better than sacrifice,’ 
&e. And because of this peace my confidence is 
increased, my strength is renewed in the 
power of the heavenly gift, by which the path of 
divine appointment is opened in the visions of 
light with so much clearness as to leave no doubt 
that the call is of a heavenly character. Oh, may 
we not often return thanks unto God for this 
‘unspeakable gift,’ and in deep prostration of 
soul acknowledge him alone to be our ‘strength 
and the rock of our salvation.’ And were we 
sufficiently humble, ever careful to attend to the 
visitations of divine love, to follow him whither- 
soever he is pleased to lead us, we could en- 
dure all tribulation, knowing that it worketh out 
for us ‘a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.’ We should then be prepared to adopt 
the language of the prophet,’ ‘Although the 
fig-tree shall not blossom, and there shall be no 
fruit in the vines, though the labor of the olive 
shall fail, the fields shall yield no meat, though 
the flocks shall be cut off from the fold and there 
shall be no herd in the stalls, yet will I rejoice 
inthe Lord, and joy in the God of my salvation.’ | 











ashamed of me and of my word before a wicked 
and adulterous generation, the same also shall 
the Son of Man be ashamed of when he cometh 
in the glory of his Father with the holy angels,’ 
that I thought it right to utter them, and to 
open a little the views that were presented in 
connection therewith ; for it appeared to me that 
it was the duty of all who profess to be his fol- 
lowers to conform to his precepts and to imitate 
his heavenly example. I assure thee, my dear, 
that I felt great peace of mind for having yielded 
to this manifestation of duty. I believe it was 
among the divine requirings. Oh how I need the 
aid of thy spirit on such occasions. I feel that 
I require thy presence then ; and is it not because 
our souls bave known sweet communion with 
each other, because we have been baptised 
tegether into the same holy flow, because we are 
united in the best of bonds, a fellowship that is 
not of this world? Yes, we know that our fellow- 
ship of soul is not earthly. 

‘“‘ First day Morning.—And may I not yield 
thee in the freshness of feeling the Sabbath 
morning tribute, the token that thou art remem- 
bered even while in the calmness and tranquillity 
which this still morning affords me, my spirit 
walks in the courts of devotion and there holds 
silent communion with its eternal Father? Oh 
if there is anytaing which in this life should in- 
spire the feeling of gratitude to the ‘ Giver of 
every good and perfect gift,’ it is most certainly 
this blessed privilege of enjoying the sensible 
evidence of his divine presence, aiding the soul 
to lift its feeble aspirations unto him, to continue 
his goodness and mercy, to forget all our mani- 
fold transgressions and remember them against 
us no more. To enable us to walk before him 
in the spirit of humility, and to triumph over all 
the temptations and trials connected with this 
visible world, in the conscious hope that our re- 
ward for well doing will be ‘ peace of mind,’ 
while here, and the fruition of joy when time to 
us shall be no more. While the morning orisons 
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tate on all the works of the divine hand, to con- 
template his goodness to the children of men ; 
and while the reflection passes through my mind 
that I am but dust, and that the tabernacle of the 
spirit must go to decay, to feel the glorious con- 
viction of the presence of God in my soul, filling 
its temple, like the outward edifice in the days of 
Solomon when there was no room for the priests 
to minister; to feel that He who ‘ dwelleth not in 
temples made with man’s hands,’ He whom 
‘the heavens of heavens can not contain,’ is 
pleased to be with us in our journey through the 
wilderness of this world, as a ‘ pillar of cloud by 
day and a pillar of fire by night,’ and that if we 
follow the teachings of his spirit it will lead us 
to the promised Canaan of rest, even to a land 
ever flowing with the milk of joy and with the 
sweets of peace, happiness, and prosperity. And 
although we may have to encounter dangers, 
though we may have to conquer giants like the 
sons of the Anakims, though we may have to 
drive out the enemies of the Lord and of our own 
souls ‘little by little,’ before we can inhabit 
this goodly laad, yet we shall most assuredly be- 
come the possessers thereof as we walk by the 
same rule and mind the same Rock that followed 
Israel of old, for that rock is Christ the ‘ wisdom 
of God and the power of God, to all them who 
believe.’ 

‘‘ Tt remains to be an undeniable as well as an 
unchangeable truth to the present time, that ¢ all 
the Lord’s children are taught of the Lord, and 
great is the peace of his children ; in righteous- 
ness they come to be established ; they are far from 
oppression and fear, because it doth not come 
near them;’ and itis equally certain that as 
many as are ‘led by the spirit of God they are 
the sons and daughters of God,’ heirs of God 
and joint-heirs with Christ in his eternal king- 
dom. And all who become of this happy number 
must know all things to become new, and all 
things of God. Well, then, what might we not ex- 
pect to take place before this great change could 
be effected in the soul? Need we marvel that 
the false heavens and the earth should be shaken 
and pass away—that a ‘new heaven and.a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness,’ might 
become established, and the fruits of the spirit be 
converted into instruments by which we might 
cultivate a different soil, even to promote the 
growth of the tree of life, that we might be able 
to partake of the fruit thereof and live continu- 
ally in the presence and enjoyment of our glori- 
ous Creator? Oh! what is tribulation, when it 
worketh out for us this ‘exceeding weight of 
glory;’ when it brings us to a deep sense of our 
dependence upon God our father, shows us the 
frailty of our nature and the uncertainty of all 
human prospects and delights, and teaches us to 
build the foundation of our hopes of happiness on 
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ascend from the altar of my heart, I love to medi- | time. 


something firmer than the transitory things of|am satisfied it is our calling, one in which we 












Oh ! I sometimes think it is a message of 
love sent in disguise; hence we ought to be re. 
signed to all the dispensations of affliction, and 
cultivate an acquiescence with all our Father’s 
will, for surely he would not afflict us without 
some good purpose.” 

At the age of twenty-six, John Jackson entered 
into the marriage covenant with Rachel T. 
daughter of Isaac Tyson, of Baltimore. No 
where, perhaps, did the Christian virtues which 
adorned his character shine forth more conspicu- 
ously than in the domestic circle. His circum. 
spect bearing, combined with a freedom and 
gentleness of manner, won for him not only the 
respect, but the affection of those with whom he 
was thus associated. The mutual interest which 
he and his wife felt in the welfare of the youth, 
induced them, in the year of 1837, to opena 
boarding school for girls. This was not com- 
menced without due consideration. The follow- 
ing extract embraces some of his views on the 
subject of education, and expresses his conviction 
of success in their important undertaking. 

“11th mo., 1837. The religious education 
of children has often been to my mind a subject 
of deep interest and concern. To direct the in- 
fant mind to the influences of those principles of 
action which should regulate the whole course of 
human conduct, is, in my view, one of the most 
effectual and powerful means under the divine 
blessing of preserving them from the temptations 
of the world, and the improper indulgence of 
those feelings and propensities which are invaria- 
bly followed by misery and unhappiness. The 
command that was given to the Israelites to 
teach diligently to their children the law which 
God had given them, is no doubta perpetual ob- 
ligation, binding upon all generations of men. 
But a religious education does not consist in 
teaching children those abstract opinions and 
speculations of men which have given rise to un- 
profitable disputations ; nor in directing them to 
creeds and confessions of faith which man has 
set up for a standard of religion, because such 
a course is calculated to darken the spiritual un- 
derstanding and oppose the full development of 
the spiritual nature which Christianity is in- 
tended to produce. The minds of children should 
be directd to principles, not opinions ; to the 
heavenly operations of truth, and not to words 
and theories about them. The truths of religion 
are all plain and simple, easy to be understood, 
as the soul by obedience advances in righteous- 
ness and is prepared to receive and obey new dit- 
closures of the divine will. As the minds of 
children are directed to these important truths, 
they learn to cultivate an acquaintance with 
themselves, and understand their relation as ac- 
countable creatures to the Author of their being. 

‘The more I look upon the important concern 
in which we contemplate engaging, the more I 
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shall be able to succeed with satisfaction to our-, can I say that I always felt in those Sharon days, 
selves, and at the same time be useful to others, | that worship was exalted when he mingled in it ; 
by filling up our duty to them, the consequence | social life was purified when in his presence; and 








of which must be the reward of peace.” 

Thus under a feeling of religious concern for 
the promotion of truth in the guarded education 
of the youth, “Sharon Boarding School” was 
established, and the result proved our friend had 
not mistaken “ his calling.” It washis aim not 
only to cultivate and expand the intellect, but 
also to imbue the tender minds of the children 
with the necessity of a life of daily self-denial, 
in order to enjoy that peace which the world can 
neither give nor destroy. The relation which 
existed between the preceptor and pupils was in- 
teresting even to the casual beholder. Many 
who have shared his instructive counsel, date 
their awakened interest in their spiritual welfare 
from that time. One of the pupils who went 
there at the age of sixteen, and remained several 
years, was asked by a friend ‘“ how long has this 
been thy home ?” She replied, “I began to live 
here.” She spoke out .in those few words the ful- 
ness of her spirit, realizing that the inner life is 
the true being. We will give an extract from 
a letter of another, which might seem too 
panegyrical, were it not that it is as the voice of 
a multitude, so much is it in unison with the tes- 
timony of many, who felt that he possessed a 
peculiar influence in leading their young minds 
to love and admire virtue for virtue’s sake. 

“T can never tell what I owe to his instruc- 
tion. A life chaste, earnest, humble, ever faithful 
to the admonitions of right, ever recognizing the 
divine law of progress, by which the soul ap- 
proaches its Maker, manifesting in word and 
deed, kindness and love to the great brotherhood 
of man—such a life might be somewhat of an 
acknowledgment of what the pupil owes to a 
teacher like him. How many and what pleasant 
memories come with his name! I remember one 
morning, when standing in the cabinet with one 
of my class-mates, looking at the fossil impres- 
sious which rain drops had made upon the frag- 
ment of one of the oldest geological formations, 
he came in, with that benign smile so character- 
istic of him, took one of the Bridgewater trea- 
tises, and read from it the scientific history of 
what we had been examining. We had won- 
dered before ; now we were filled with awe, not 
from terror, but from the sublimity of the truth, 


which his few words and the short extract which | Baptists. 


he read, revealed to us. 


that as a teacher, he led and guided us by a 
measure of the same love and care, with which 
the infinite Father guides and instructs his 
| children.” 
| Tt was his practice to have read aloud daily 
in his family a portion of the Scriptures or some 
other good book ; and on First day evening all his 
household were gathered for the purpose of social 
| worship. Not unfrequently the silence of these 
meetings remained unbroken; while at other 
times, exhortation and counsel were extended, 
or in humility of spirit the knee was bent in 
vocal prayer for the preservation of his precious 
charge from the many evils which are in the 
world. 
To be continued. 





A Testimony from Oswego Monthly Meeting, 
Dutchess County, State of New York, con- 
cerning DoRoTHY GOLDEN, Deceased. 


She was born in the town of Washington, 
Duchess County, and State of New York, about 
the year 1777. Her parents, Daniel and Eliza- 
beth Golden, were members of the Baptist So- 
‘ciety, and having a numerous family, were care- 
ful to give them a guarded education in their 
way. Dorothy, while young in life, went to re- 
side for a time in a Friend’s family and attended 
their meetings, by which means she became ac- 
quainted with Friends, and having requested to 
join them in membership, she was accordingly 
received when about eighteen years of age. Not 
long after this event, a Baptist minister came 
into the neighborhood, where he had frequent 
| meetings among the people. He often on such 
‘occasions spoke much against the way of truth 
'as professed by Friends, which in her childlike 
| state tended greatly to unsettle her mind, and 
bring it into doubt and discouragement. Under 
| this season of trial she wrote a resignation of 
|her right of membership, and going to the 
Monthly Meeting, laid the paper on the table 
and left the house. Some Friends followed her 
| out and kindly pressed her to return, which she 
| declined, and soon afterwards was induced to 

submit to water baptism. After taking this step, 
| her mind became so much distressed that she 
| only attended one more meeting among the 
In this state of affliction, she sought 








I felt then it was no| relief in solitary places, frequently retiring to a 


ordinary privilege thus to be taught. Yet so it| grove near her father’s house to pour forth her 


was ever. I never went with a question without 
having itanswered plainly, fully ; there wasalways 
time, there was always a smile with which to 
satisfy every inquiry. And now [ can not look 
at a pebble, or go in imagination to the farthest 
extremity of the universe, but I feel that he has 
led the way, and I follow dimly and afar off where 
he has gone shedding light upon mystery. Truly 





| tears in secret. 


In this seeking state she was 


| favored to see her mistake, and in order to obtain 
that peace which her soul sought after, she re- 
turned to the Monthly Meeting with which she 
was connected and openly made an acknowledg- 
ment of her error, which was freely received ; 
her resignation not having before been noticed 
by the meeting except in silent sorrow. 
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Having passed through mzny deep baptisms, 
preparing her for service in the church, she soon 
afterwards appeared in the ministry to the satis- 
faction of Friends, and in due time her gift was 
acknowledged by the Meeting to which she be- 
longed. Her communications were generally 
short, but lively and edifying—often in a few 
words expressing deeply instructive truths, She 
did not travel abroad as a minister beyond the 
limits of the Meetings to which she belonged, 
excepting a few times to attend two or three of 
the neighboring Yearly Meetings. She was 
sound in doctrine, and honestly engaged to pro- 
mote the Christian testimonivs as professed by 
Friends. She was concerned to maintain the 
good order of society. In meetings of discipline 
she manifested a lively attention to the subjects 
that came before them, frankly expressing 
sentiments without waiting first to hear the 
opinions of others ; yet readily yielding to the 
sense of the Meeting, when not coinciding with 
her own. Her example, in this respect, was 
edifying and instructive. She was diligeat in 
the attendance of our religious meetings, and 
many times,-especiaily in the latter part of her 
life, got there under great bodily infirmities. 
She acted many years on an appointment of the 
Yearly Meeting in the concern for the welfare and 
improvement of the Judians, in which she was 
a devoted, efficient, untiring laborer. She was 
frequently employed in nursing the sick, to 


h er 


whom she faithfully devoted her time and atten- 
tion, by day and by night, for their help and 
evmfort. 
disease or want, she was an active friend, cheer- 
fully contributing to their relief in proportion to 


her ability. She departed this life at her resi- 
dence, at Oswego, Dutchess County, aforesaid, 
the 14th of 5th month, 1854, aged about 77 
ears. A minister npwards of forty years, and 
we believe that she is gathered with all the 
generations of the just made perfect through 
tribulation. 
Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 


CiaRK C. BARMORE, Clerks 
E11za SKIDMORE, 7 


EXTRACT FROM MARGARET WOOD’S JOURNAL. 


3d mo. 1798. ‘“ We get forward little by 
little.” This sentiment was expressed by an es- 
teemed friend, in answer to a remark of mine, 
and made such an impression on my mind, that 
it has been often since revived in my remew- 
brance with the persuasion of its truth. Yet 
we are sometimes ready to despise this slow pro- 
gress, as much as Naaman the Assyrian did 
dipping in Jordan. We want to do something 
of consequence, or something that seems mani- 
festly to put us forward; thus we too often ne- 
glect the little good we might do in one thing, 
and the little matter we might set to rights in 








| 
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another, because they seem sv trifling as to be 
hardly worth our attention ; not sufficiently con- 
sidering that every little will bring us forward, 
though by almost imperceptible degrees; and 
that if we neglect these small advancements, we 
shall be in danger of falling by little and little, 
in the same proportion that we might otherwise 
have got forward. Every conquest that we gain 
over ourselves, every effort of the mind to cleave 
to the good and avoid the evil, even though it 
be but in little things, is accompanied with some 
efficacy ; and if we are habituated to constant 
discipline and watchfulness, we shall find an in- 
crease of strength, beyond what we could ex- 
pect. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 

The practice pursued by many benevolent in- 
dividuals, of purchasing slaves to give them their 
freedom, is one which, although in individual cases 
may be done without a violation of conscien- 
tious feelings, yet it cannot be defended by sound 
reasoning, even though the arguments in its favor 
may have some force. 

It may be urged that the early Christians 
sometimes ransomed their brethren from bond- 
age; that the purchase ofa slave, in order to 
give him his freedom, is a practical proof to the 
slaveholder of our sincerity and earnestness; 
that this mode of procedure is one that gives no 
offence to the slaveholder ; and that every slave 
purchased for this purpose, is at least onc man 


| wade happy by emancipation. That the practice 
To the poor, when suffering from | 


of purchasing slaves for any purpose is right in 
priaciple or expedient in policy, [ am unable to 
see, nor how the opponents of slavery can advo- 
cate the plan as one of practical benevolence, or 
one that can in any degree affect the system of 
slavery. ‘The question is not whether it does 
good, but whether on the whole it does more 
good than harm, and whether there are not other 
and better ways of doing the same or more good. 
The bloody deed of Maryaret, the slave mother 
at Cincinnati, in killing her child, may have 
done some good, but can we for that reason advo- 
cate the practice? The mother may have thought 
herself justified by her own conscience, but does 
that make the act itself right? Many believe 
that Parker, who killed Gorsuch at Christiana, 
did much good by the act, and he as well as the 
slave mother clearly proved his sincere opposition 
to slavery ; he inspired the slave catchers witha 
terror so wholesome that they have not ventured 
into that region since; but is this a sufficient 
reason for killing slave catchers or for advocating 
the policy of so doing? The slaveholders have 
no need of any greater proof than they already 
possess, to convince them of the profound sincerity 
of the opponents of slavery of every grade, and 
that they are willing to make great sacrifices for 
their principles. j 

It is true that the early Christians sometimes 
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ransomed their brethren from slavery ; but that | perty? In what part of the New Testament do 
is no proof to us that the principle is a sound | we find the gospel for compromising, or for bar- 
one. The early Christians did many things | tering, or buying outiniquity ? Most certainly not 
which later Christians do not approve of. It may | in the sermon on the Mount. In my estimation 
also be urged that purchasing does not irritate | it is more Christian to give money toa slave 
the slaveholder, but that anti-slavery preaching | that has run away, than to give money to pur- 
and writing does. This is very true, and it is|chase him. The first is a great kindness to the 
equally true that if temperance men would advo- | runaway, and it is also a great kindness to his 
cate the purchasing of liquors, the distillers would | brethren leftin bondage, as it reduces their value ; 
not be irritated. | the purchasing is also a great kindness to the 
If the apostle and his co-laborers, instead of individual slave, but a lasting injury to his 
preaching against idolatry at Ephesus, had pur- | brethren left in bondage, as it increases the value. 
chased all the shrines of Diana, he and they would; Not long since there was a call made on the 
not have created such an uproar in that corrupt opponents of slavery to raise $1000 to ‘buy an 
city. The early Friends did many things which | intelligent slave from an Elder of the Church. 
later Friends do not approve of ; it was not incon- , He wasto be educated fora missionary. The Elder 
sistent in them to buy up their brethren in could have sold him for $1,200, but considerin 
Algerine slavery, for they were not only slave- the object, was willing to takea $1000. If I had 
holders themselves but slave traders. John purchased the man, I should thereby have helped 
Woolman, Jacob Lindley, Elias Hicks, and to confirm the slaveholder in the belief that his 
others, of alater day, understood the gospelon this claim to his brother man was a just one, and 
subject differently. I believe that the creature also, that he was a God-serving man in selling 
man, with an immortal spirit, is not legitimately _ his slave for $200 less than his market value. 
a subject of property, to be bought or sold like a I believe our money would be of more service to 
bullock at the shambles, let the proposed object the cause of humanity, in helping the flying 
be ever so good, without violating a principle. , bondman who has, ata risk of life and limb, 
When I pay a slaveholder $1000 for his slave, I reached this city of refuge on his way to Canada ; 
not only testify to the sincerity of my own op- and money paid for the ransom of one slave 
position to slavery, which may be a small matter, | would be sufficient to help twenty-five or thirty 
but I also testify in a practical way to the vali- | of these lone ones, from this city to Queen 
dity and justice of his claim to his human pro- | Victoria’s land. 
perty. IfI ama good man anda professor of; Ihave great veneration for John Woolman, 
religion, so much the further does my testimony | who was led far beyond the first fathers of our 
go in favor of his claim to buy and sell his brother church, and also most of the present day, in an 
man, as though he were a beast of the field. The , uncompromising testimony against the system of 
slaveholder may take my $1000 and buy another | slavery ; and for Jacob Lindley, who was largely 
slave, or he may buy two, as every slave taken | engaged in giving aid and comfort to the slave 
out of the market increases the demand and the | running from his master ; but I know of no tradi- 
price, and in proportion to the demand is the | tion in relation to his helping to buy one; aad 


{ 


supply. Every bullock bought in the Philadelphia | for Elias Hicks, who could not, I presume, have 


market, increases the demand and stimulates the | aided in buying a slave, as he pronounced them 
produce on the Western Prairie. If I buy a, stolen property—prizes taken in war—and the 





herd of bullocks, no matter what my purpose | master a thief. T. B. L. 
may be, it stimulates to that extent production | 

in the west. very slave bought in the market | aeneten: 

by Philadelphia philanthropy, is just that much A TEST OF KINDNESS. 

of a stimulus to increased production, on the The following incident is so beautiful and 


breeding plantations of Virginia and North | tonching that it should be read in every house- 
Carolina; and though the purchase may give | holdin the country. It developes the true active 
joy to its immediate subject, it does not diminish | principle of kindness. How many an erring 
on the whole the sum of human misery. It is | mortal, making his first step in crime, might be 
estimated that $100,000 has been paid out by | redeemed by the exercise of this sublime trait 
Philadelphia, in the last ten years for the pur- | in the character of the kind-hearted Quaker. 

chase of slaves, and what has it effected, except | Wm. Savery, an eminent preacher among the 
to produce a demand for twice as much during | Quakers, was a tanner by trade and was known 
the next ten years. Have the holders of these | by all as “one wh» walked humbly with his 
slaves or their neighbors been converted to anti-|God.” One night a quantity of hides were sto- 
slavery views by these purchases? The answer | len from his tannery, and he had reason to be- 
must bein most cases, no; but instead thereof they | lieve that the thief was a quarrelsome, drunken 
certainly have to a large extent been strengthened | neighbor, whom [ shall call John Smith. The 
to sustain the ungodly system. How have they | next week the following advertisement appeared 
spent the money received for their human pro-|in the county newspaper. 
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5th of this month is hereby informed that the 
owner has a sincere wish to be his friend. If 
poverty tempted him to this false step, the 
owner will keep the whole transaction secret, 
and will gladly put him in a way of obtaining 
money by means more likely to bring him peace 
of mind.” 

This singular advertisement attracted consider- 
able attention ; but the culprit alone knew who 
had made the kind offer. When he read it, his 
heart melted within him, and he was filled with 
sorrow for what he had done. A few nights 
afterwards, as the tanner’s family were about re- 
tiring to rest, they heard a timid knock, and 
when the door opened there stood John Smith, 
with a load of hides on his shoulder. Without 
looking up, he said “I have brought those back, 
Mr. Savery; where shall I put them?” ‘ Wait 
till I can get a lantern and [ will go to the barn 
with thee,” he replied, “then perhaps thou wilt 
come in and tell me how this happened, and we 
will see what can be done for thee.” 

As soon as they were gone out, his wife pre- 
pared some hot coffee, and placed pies and meat 
on the table. When they returned from the 
barn she said, “neighbor Smith I thought some 
hot supper would be good for thee.” 

He turned his back toward her and did not 
speak. After leaning against the fire-place in 
silence a few moments, he suid in a choked voice, 
“It is the first time I ever stole anything, and I 
have felt very bad about it; I am sure | did not 
once think that I should ever come to what I 
am. But I took to drinking and then to quar- 
relling. Since I began to go down hill, every 
body gives me a kick. You are the first man 
that has ever offered me a helping hand. My 
wife is sickly and my children are starving. 
You have sent them many a meal: God bless 
you! yet I stole the hides. But I tell you the 
truth, when I say it is the first time I was ever 
a thief.” 

“ Let it be the last,’ my friend, “ replied 
Ww. Savery ;” “the secret still lies between 
ourselves. Thou art still young, and it is in thy 
power to make up for lost time. Promise me 
thou wilt not drink any intoxicating liquors for 
a year, and I will employ thee to-morrow on 
good wages. Thy little boy can pick up stones. 
But eat a bit now, and drink some hot coffee; 
perhaps it will keep thee from craving anything 
stronger to night. Doubtless thou wilt find it 
hard to abstain at first; but keep up a brave 
heart for the sake of thy wife and children, and 
it will soon become easy.” 

‘The poor fellow tried to eat and drink, but 
the food seemed to choke him. After vainly 
trying to compose his feelings, he bowed his 
head on the table and wept like a child. After 
a while he ate and drank, and his host parted 
with him for the night with the friendly words, 
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“Whoever stole a quantity of hides on the] ‘Try to do well, John, and thou wilt always find a 






friend in me.” 

John entered into his employ the next day, 
and remained with him many years, a sober, 
honest, and steady man. The secret of the 
theft was kept between them, but after John’s 
death Wm. Savery sometimes told the story, 
to prove that evil might be overcome with good. 
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The following excellent remarks are from Adam 
Clark, at the close of his Commentary on the 
history of the prophet Eli and his sons. 


In this chapter we read of the fearful conse. 
quences of a neglected religious education. Eli’s 
sons were wicked: their father knew the Lord, 
but he neither taught hischildren, nor restrained 
them by his parental authority. Were a proper 
line of conduct pursued in the education of chil- 
dren, how few profligate sons and daughters, and 
how few broken hearted parents should we find! 
The neglect of early religious education, con- 
nected with a wholesome and affectionate res- 
traint, is the ruin of millions. Many parents, 
to excuse their indolence and most criminal neg- 
lect, say, “‘ We cannot give our children grace.” 
What do they mean by this? That God, not 
themselves, is the author of the irregularities 
and viciousness of their children. They may 
shudder at this imputation ; but when they re- 
flect that they have not given them right pre- 
cepts; have not brought them under firm and af- 
fectionate restraint; have not showed them by 
their own spirit, temper, and conduct, how they 
should be regulated in theirs; when they have 
permitted their children, on the most trifling 
pretences, to absent themselves from the worship 
of God; when all these things are considered, 
they will find that, speaking after the manner 
of men, it would have been a miracle indeed 
if the children had been found preferring a 
path in which they did not see their parents 
conscienciously tread. Let those parents who 
continue to excuse themselves by saying, 
‘‘We cannot give grace to our children,” lay 
their hand on their hearts, and say whether they 
ever knew an instance. where God withheld his 
grace whilethey were, in humble subserviency to 
him, performing their duty. The real state of 
the case is this: parents cannot do God's work, 
and God will not do theirs; but if they use the 
means, and train up a child in the way he should 
go, God will not:withheld his blessing. 

It is not parental fondness, nor’ parental au- 
thority, taken separately, that can produce this 
beneficial effect. A father may be as fond of his 
offspring as Kli, and his children be sons of Be- 
lial; he may be as authoritative as the Grand 
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Turk, and his children despise and plot rebel- 
lion against him. But let parental authority be 
tempered with affection, and let the rein of dis- 
cipline be steadily held by this powerful but af- 
fectionate hand ; and there shall the pleasure of 
God prosper; there will he give his blessing, 
even life forever more. Many families have been 
spoiled and many ruined by the separate exer- 
cise of these two principles. Parental affection, 
when alone, infallibly degenerates into foolish 
fondness ; and parental authority frequently de- 
generates into brutal tyranny when standing by 
itself. The first sort of parents will be loved 
without being respected: the second sort will be 
dreaded without either respect or love. In the 
first case, obedience is not exacted, and is there- 
fore felt to be unnecessary, as offences of great 
magnitude pass without punishment or reprehen- 
sion; in the second case, rigid exaction renders 
obedience almost impossible, and the smallest 
delinquency is often punished in a manner which 
hardening the mind, renders duty a matter of 
perfect indifference. 

Education is generally defined to be that se- 
ries of means by which the human understand- 
ing is gradually enlightened, and the dispositions 
ef the heart are corrected, formed and brought 
forth, between early infancy and the period 
when a young person is considered qualified to 
take a part in active life. Whole nations have 
been corrupted, enfeebled, and destroyed, through 
the want of proper education; through this mul- 
titudes of families have degenerated, and a count- 
less number of individuals have come to an un- 
timely end. Parents who neglect this, neglect 
the presentand eternal interests of their offspring. 





Diep,—At Westfield, Preble Co., Ohio, on the 
17th ult., Mary B. Wootman, consort of Uriah 
Woolman, aged 65 years, 7 months and 28 days. 
The deceased was resigned under _privations, 
being deprived of her sight for many years. She 
leit her friends the assurance that she was pre- 
pared for the great change. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE GRAPE. 

The famous grape-vine at Hampden Court, 
near London, is eighty-seven years old, and ex- 
tends over a space of two thousand three hun- 
dred square feet; it is of the black Hamburg 
variety, and generally bears over two thousand 
bunches yearly. The parent vine from which 
this was clipped is still growing at Essex, is ten 


years older, and its stem is twenty-four inches in 
circumference. 





Gop, who is liberal in all His other gifts and 
favors, is sparing in the distribution of time, 
hever allowing us to have two moments at com- 
mand. He gives but the second as He takes 


away the first, and leaves us in absolute uncer- 


tainty whether the third shall ever be ours or 
not, 
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To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

I should be pleased if you would give the fol- 
lowing piece on voting a place in your paper, 
although I have been an advocate for Friends 
keeping out of politics for some years past, when 


I have given any voice in the matter. This 
piece may lead others to give their views in this 
eventful time, and I should be willing to hear 
both sides. A Susscriser. 

As the idea seems to have taken hold of some 
Friends that it is in some way inconsistent with 
our profession for the members of our Society to 
vote, I propose to review briefly the arguments 
on which that idea is based. 

Those arguments I understand to be : 

First. That to engage in the exciting field of 
political struggle is a dangerous departure from 
poe purity and sublimity of our spiritual religion; 
an 

Second. That since a man does himself, what 
he does by his agent, and since the officers chosen 
by our elections undertake to perform functions 
which could not be consistently exercised by a 
Friend, therefore any Friend who votes for such 
a one commits a breach of his professed princi- 
ples. 

I am not aware of any other important ground 
that could be pleaded by a Friend asa reason 
for conscientious objection to voting. 

To the first of these I would reply thus: The 
real beauty and sublimity of our religion con- 
sists in the power it gives us, when faithfully 
practised, to pass through all the needful acts 
and situations of life, not merely without losing 
innocence, but with the gain of strength. The 
religion which can keep its follower unspotted 
from the world only by withdrawing him from 
contact with it, is not suitable for this state of 
being. We are placed here in a field of mixed 
good and evil, and we are bound to foster the 
good and destroy the evil to the extent of our 
ability ; in other words, to promote God’s king- 
dom on earth. If this can be done by mere 
faith in certain principles, without taking any 
steps towards accomplishing the desired end, 
then why do we object to the course of the her- 
mits, monks, nuns, celibate priests and hireling 
ministers, whose common ground is, that a cer- 
tain separation from the active world is essential 
to holiness. 

He who retires from the world, or declines to 
take an active part in its affairs, is satisfied with 
mere innocence without virtue; he buries his 
talent in a napkin; and expects approbation be- 
cause it suffers no loss. 

Let us now examine the second argument, 
viz., that what a man does by his agent he does 
himself; that, for instance, a Friend who votes 
for a President of the United States must take 
the responsibility of that President’s actions as 
Commander in Chief of the U.S. Army. Now 

admitting for the moment that every act of an 
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aman is as much responsible for the non-per- 
formance of the good which he might accom- 
plish by an agent, as he is for the evil which his 
agent does. This responsibility of omission is 
incurred by those who decline to vote for the 
man or the policy they believe to be best. 

But again; an agent may exceed the wishes 
of his principal, and do what he knows to be 
contrary thereto. In that case the principal 
is not morally responsible for those acts. 

In the case of a President being elected partly | 
by the votes of Friends, he knows and the world | 


agent is the act of his principal, it follows that 
| 


him to carry on war for their account, but that 
they deputize him to act for them as a civil offi- | 
cer only. 

It may, perhaps, be said that Friends should | 
not incur, the risk of doing wrong by going into 
any mixture, that they should do nothing and 
countenance nothing which is not altogether | 
good, and that no political party, man, or measure | 
issuch an unmixed good. We must remember | 
that in this world perfect unmixed good exists 
nowhere but in the secret of our own hearts as 
an image to be striven after, and which is to be 
attained, if at all, only by taking things as we 
find them in order to eliminate the good and re- | 
ject the evil. I do not say that it is the duty of 
each person to labor at each instance of mixed 
good and evil, but only at those which lie in his 
particular path, and not to retreat from exertion 
altogether because the good which he would 
have cannot be found pure and*ready made. 

Some things, however, are so pervading that 
they lie in every one’s path ; civil government is 
one of these ; no person in acivilized community 
can escape contact with it; itis then a thing 
which it behooves every one to improve by fos- 
tering its good and suppressing its evils. It is 
obvious that if the upright do not labor for its 
improvement, the wicked and erring will succeed 
in making it continually worse, and the right 
minded will then find their negligence react on | 
themselves and their descendents in the greater 
difficulty they will experience in effecting any 
good purpose. IPfthen it is necessary for the 
upright to labor for the improvement of civil 
government, how shall they go about it? Shall | 
they postpone action until the aggressions of | 
the wrong have gone so far that no remedy re- | 
mains, but a revolution by force of arms? Shall | 
they by continual watchfulness, and prompt and | 
peaceable voting, insure a gradual improvement | 
and development? or shall they, while declining | 
to vote themselves, yet live such exemplary lives, 
and take such notice of passing events, as to be 
able to give judicious counsel and exercise a 
wholesome moral suasion on their neighbors who 
will vote ? 

The first of these plans will not I presume 
meet the approbation of any Friend ; the last not 
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only brings its follower into the sin of omitting 
to do all in his power to forward the right, but 
it fails to relieve him from any responsibility ; 
for if he by moral suasion or any other means 
causes another person to vote for a certain officer, 
that officer is as muh his agent as if voted for 
by himself; the middle course, the eternal vi- 
gilance which is the price of liberty, and the 
peaceable vote which nips wrong in the bud, 
seems to me the only one which is really right- 
eous, manly and expedient. 

Our early Friends were not troubled with these 
scruples against taking part in civil government. 

In England they have exercised from time to 
time a very important influence for the improve- 
ment of the laws of that country. 

William Penn, at the time when Algernon Sid- 
ney was a candidate for a seat in the then merce- 


nary and corrupt British Parliament, took a most 
| active part on two separate occasions in laboring 


for his election ; he did not merely cast a vote, ina 
moderately peaceable and honest government like 
ours, for the candidate he thought best; but he 
actually traversed the country for weeks, making 
speeches, and using his personal influence to for- 


' ward the election of amember of the warlike and 


corrupt British Parliament. 

After that, William Penn, on whose memory I 
love to dwell, came to this country, and with the 
aid of other worthies of our society established 
the government of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
which by its enlightened laws and institutions 
has exercised a most powerful and wholesome ef- 
fect on this State and this nation down to the 
present day. 

Pennsylvania was, as we all know, almost en- 
tirely governed by Friends for some years after 
the beginning of its career, and who can tell 
how much we are indebted to their exertions in 
the cause of good civil government, for the reli- 
gious and civil liberty, the exemption from ne- 
gro slavery, the common schools, and numerous 


‘similar blessings which we their descendants 


now enjoy? 
Shall we refuse to do for suecceding genera- 
tions even a part of what our ancestors have done 


for us—shall we excuse ourselves from taking 


any trouble to prevent the fruits of their labor 
from being utterly lost? 

It would be well for our Society if the enter- 
prise and practical usefulness of William Penn 
were more generally diffused among its members, 
instead of the timidity and self satisfaction which 
now characterize us as a body, and which prevent 
so much of the good which we might accomplish. 

I am really concerned to see so many solid 
and valued Friends disposed to stand by with 
folded hands, leaving others to combat for the 
right, which is too hard pressed to be able to 
spare their aid. They decry, perhaps, the im- 
purity and degeneracy of our government ; what 


‘right have they to do this, if they have the 
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power to aid in improving it, but refuse to do 
so? They claim to be the followers of right and 
truth, but decline to use their powers for the 
triumph of right. Let them remember that 
those who ery Lord, Lord, and do not his work, 
will not be acknowledged by him. J. W. 


THE MASTER OF A FAMILY A VICEGERENT, NOT 
A SOVEREIGN. 


The family is not a human institution. By 
certain invariable and perpetual laws of human 
nature, God has secured its existence in al] na- 
tionsand all ages of the world. Some theorists 
have endeavored to overturn it, but God has laid 
the foundations of it too deep and strong for them. 
Extraordinary efforts may, in some detached and 
limited portions of the community, produce a tem- 
porary suspension of these laws. But what they 
substitute will be artificial, and when the applica- 
tion of artificial means ceases to be made, society 
must fall back spontaneously into the channels 
which God has indicated for it. 

One of the most remarkable features of this ex- 
traordinary institution is the successive changes 
it undergoes in the course of its history. When 
the young husband and wife first enter upon the 


home, the abode of peace and contentment and 
piety, or he may agitate it with eternal discord 
and confusion. He may train up his children in 
such a way that they shall love and honor their 
parents and be a blessing to them to their dying 
day, and be joined with them in everlasting hap- 
piness in ‘heaven, or he may by neglect and un- 
faithfulness, make them thorns in his side while 
they remain at home, a bitterness and a curse to 
his declining years, and a source of unmixed and 
never ending sorrow in eternity. There is no 
power like it. The father of a family, though his 
dominion is bounded by narrow limits, has with- 
in those limits the most absolute sway. 

The reason is, because it takes hold at once of 
the heart and the character. That boy of yours 
is as much under your power, as it is possible for 
ahuman soul to be. It is not merely that he is 
now entirely in your hands, that you can control 
his time, his employments, his earnings, his 
amusements—it is not that you can now make him 
happy by your kindness and care, or render life 
an intolerable burden to him by oppression from 
which he can find no refuge ;—but it is that you 


| have all his future years at your disposal, and 
| can determine whether misery or happiness shall 


fillthem up. It is true, that in a few years he 


new relation, how little do they foresee what is | must leave your roof, and then you must cease to 
before them. As they take possession for the | have any direct control over him, but in the mean 


first time of their new house, and enjoy its cheer- 
ing aspects, its regularity and quiet, and its ex- 
pression of domestic peace and joy, how little do 
they anticipate the trials and the vicissitudes,— 
the deep and yet unseen fountains of joy and sor- 
row, which lie in their future way. In a few 
years how changed. One after another has been 
_ added ia various ways to the company, which be- 
gan only with two, until at length they find them- 
selves presiding over a numerous circle of chil- 
dren and relatives and domestics,—the father 
and mother both involved in responsibilities, 
from which they would have altogether shrunk, 
had they anticipated them at the beginning. 

In a few years this happy circle must be bro- 
ken in upon and scattered. Death comes in and 
makes one and another his prey. Others grad- 
ually arrive at maturity, and leave their father’s 
roof to seck other homes, and to return no more 
to the ark which sheltered them at first; and at 
last the father and mother are left alone, to spend 
their declining years at their solitary fireside, to 
look back upon scenes of activity and trial and 
enjoyment which can never return. Such is the 
outline of the history of thousands of families. 

Another peculiar feature of this institution is, 
the immense power exercised by the head of it. 
The master of a family has his wife, his children, 
his domestics, and the other inmates in his pow- 
er to an extent which is not equalled by any other 
authority. He has their happiness, and in fact 
their characters, almost entirely in his hands. 
He may make his house their quiet and happy 


time, you may instill principles and cherish hab- 
its, which will make him a curse to himself when 
you shall no longer be able to inflict direct suf- 
fering. And on the other hand, you can so 
mould and form his character now, that the rich 
and happy fruits of what you do shall de- 
scend around him in rich profusion, long after 
you shall have slumbered in the dust. Ina word, 
you may now fix a poisoned barb in his heart to 
fester and rankle there forever, or you may ap- 
ply to the balm of the gospel to heal existing 
wounds and by the blessing of God secure his 
perpetual peace and happiness. 

The master of a family is thus a monarch whose 
power and responsibility areimmense. Henot only 
has the peace and happiness of those committed 
to him almost entirely at his disposal for the time 
being, but the effects of his influence over them 
run on through all the years of this life, and of- 
ten through all the ages of the life to come. It 
is too much power and responsibility for any 
man to bear alone. If we could really see its ex- 
tent, we should all feel that it istoo much. God 
does not intend that we should exercise it alone. 
We ought to be in our families vicegerents, not 
sovereigns. God isthe sovereign. We ought to 


rule under him. 

This idea, then, that the Master of a family is 
God’s vicegerent, and that in his household he 
has to administer the government of God, and 
not his own, lies at the foundation of his duty. 
If he feels this and acts on this principle he is 
safe. 
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He will be humble. Feeling under a law 
himself he will set an example of submission, 
which will be readily followed. The Captain, 
who obeys his Generals best, will in turn be best 
obeyed by his soldiers. If however you, the 
master, rebel against your own sovereign, how 
can you expect your children will be submissive 
to you? 

His authority will be sustained. Weak, and 
frail, and ignorant as man is, if he rules his 
house in the name of God, and not in his own, 
he will have authority. But he must do it real- 
ly in the name of God. He must feel that he 
acts as the representative, the lieutenant of his | 
master in heaven, and if he feels this really, he | 
will be clothed, in the eyes of those under him, | 
with power from above. 

He will have a guide. Should he act for him- 
self alone, in his own name and guided by his 
own wisdom, he will be almost continually in 
difficulty, if he feels any sense of responsibility at | 
all. Emergencies will often arise, when he will | 
be beset with difficulties, and scarcely know what 
to do. 
ister God’s government in his family instead of 
his own, there is one above him to give him full 
direction and to take all the responsibility of con- 
sequences. 

But ifthe master of a family concludes to come 
and surrender himself and his family to God’s 
care, making himself the vicegerent, not the sove- 
reign, he must do it in earnest, and while he 
performs his duties in the name and under the 
authority of God, he must feel that his children 
and friends, and all his possessions and all his 
hopes, are really in the hands of God, to be dis- 
posed of according to his good pleasure. If such 
a surrender is really and honestly made, and the 

























































































































































































hold, not as principal, but as the steward of God, 
he may feel safe and happy, whatever may be the 
circumstances in which he is placed. And yet 
some fathers and mothers strangely prefer to 
live in open irreligion ; to commence their union 
without committing themselves to God; to re- 
ceive their children,—trustssoinvaluable,—with- 
out at all recognizing the hand which bestows 
them; to bring them up in impiety, to give up 
their families to discord and sorrow, knowing too 
that the time is approaching when they must part 
forever. And how miserable must their partings 
be. A father bending over the dying bed of a 
child, whose eternal welfare he has wholly dis- 
regarded, and now he sees that he is going be- 
fore his Judge, and his wretched parent dares 
not even inform him of his danger ;—a child bid- 
ding adieu, a final adieu to a parental roof, where 
no prayer has been offered, the blessing of heaven 
never invoked, and God never acknowledged ;— 
parents going down to the grave in old age, with 
children scattered over the earth confirmed in 
sin, and some perhaps already gone to their final 
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master, after it, exercise his power over his house- | 


home of sorrow where the miserable father and 
mother must soon join them—these are bitter 
cups. But they must be drank by those who in- 
cur such responsibilities as those which come 
upon parents, who do not acknowledge God, and 
seek his guidance and care. 

“T must, I will acknowledge God in my house; 
I must commit my family to his care, and aet 
under him in the management of it. I must 
have his guidance, his protection ; I must have 
him to fly to as ashelter when trials and afflictions 
come upon me in future.” Whocan refrain from 
saying this and acting accordingly ? 

In the efforts to promote the Saviour’s king. 
dom, Christians should look with special interest 
at measures calculated to promote the religious 
welfare of family circles. For as we have said 
above, it is God who has grouped the huaan 
race into families. The other institutions and 


' relations of life man has formed for himself; but 


the ties by which husband and wife, parents and 
children, are bound together, are formed directly 


| by the hand of God. 


If, however, he will undertake to admin- | 


It is curious to observe that the Creator, in all 
his plans, looks at valuable results, not at magnifi- 
cence in the means of accomplishing them. In 
a summer evening, the earth is dry and parched, 
| and plants are ready to droop and wither from the 
heat of the day, and some plan must be devised 
to refresh and revive them. A human mechan- 
ist would have gratified his pride by exhibiting 
some magnificent machinery to accomplish effects 
so extensive. God does it, silently and unseen, 
by the evening dew. Few know how or why it 
falls, but in the morning, millions perccive its 
refreshing and invigorating effects. 


| So in the production of moral effects, God se- . 


cures the simple principle, which when secured 
will operate every where, and the immensity of 
whose results depends upon the universality of 
| its application. Man, on the other hand, is prone 
to look with too much interest at what is magnifi- 
‘cent and grand as a means, and to forget what 
| should be the real object, the widest possible ex- 
tension of useful result. In a word, man turns 
‘his attention to more splendid organizations than 
| that which gathers round the fireside; but God 
| finds nothing so worthy of his attention and care. 
| Man founds empires, organizes armies, erects 
cities. Jehovah establishes the family, links the 
| husband to the wife and the parent to the child, 
and protects the institution by laws, whose observ- 
ance will secure the highest earthly happiness, 
and whose violation will be followed by the most 
acute of human woes. 

In taking this course our Maker has shown 
that the promotion of human happiness is his 
great design. For happiness, if it exists at all, 
must exist in the family.. A bad government 
makes misery enough it is true, but the woes It 
brings are nothing, compared with those of bad 
families. Let piety and peace, mutual confidence 
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and love reign in all the dwellings of a nation, 
and how little after all can a tyrant do to mar the 
immense amount of enjoyment which will glad- 
den the land. He may draw off, by taxation, a 
portion of their substance,—he may condemn a 
few individuals unjustly to death,—but despot- 
ism on the throne will bear no comparison in re- 
gard to its efficiency in working evil, with irreli- 
gion and vice at the fireside. 
On the other hand there is no picture of hap- 
iness in more bright or permanent colors, than 
that exhibited by the Christian family, whatever | 
may be its worldly condition. Bound by acom- 
moo band to God, its members are kept more 
closely to each other; and the scene of harmony pie- 
ty and happiness will continue until the first burst 
of grief comes over them, at the loss of the first 
ove whom God shall summon to another world. 
Then it is true will follow days of mourning, 
separation and sorrow, as one after another is 
transferred to his final home. But the grief, 
which in other cases is unmitigated and irremedi- 
able, is here soothed and assuaged by the feeling 
that this separation is only for a time; and there 
comes certainly at last, the reunion in heaven, 
as spirit after spirit joins the happy company 
above. Yes, the Christian family, whether all 
of its members are on earth, or some in heaven, 
is the happiest family which the world can show. 
—Fireside Piety. 


a __ 





TORTOISE-SHELL. 

What is called the tortoise-shell is not, as is 
generally supposed, the bony covering or shield 
of the turtle, but only the scales which cover it. 
These are thirteen in number ; eight of them flat 
and five alittlecurved. Of the flat ones four are 
large, being sometimes a foot long and seven 
inches broad, semi-transparent, elegantly varie- 
gated with white, red, yellow and dark brown 
clouds, which are fully brought out when the 
shell is prepared and polished. The lamina, as 
I have said, constitute the external coating of the 
solid or bony part of the shell, and a large turtle 
affords about eight pounds of them, the plates 
varying from an eighth to a quarter of an inch 
in thickness. The fishers do not kill the turtles ; 
did they do so, they would in a few years exter- 
minate them. When a turtle is caught, they 
fasten him, and cover his back with dry leaves or 
grass, to which they set fire. The heat causes 
the plates to separate at their joints; a large 
knife is then carefully inserted horizontally be- 
neath them, and the lamin lifted from the back, 
care being taken not to injure the shell by too 
much heat, nor to force it off until the heat has 
fully prepared it for separation. Many turtles 
die under this cruel operation, but instances are 
numerous in which they have been caught a 
second time, with the outer coating reproduced ; 
but, in these cases, instead of thirteen pieces, it 
ls a single piece. 
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TO-DAY. 


Let dotards grieve for childhood’s days, 
And only those look back 

Whose wasted wealth or shattered health 
Betrays a shameless track. 

I cannot join in mourning time 
Forever passed away ; 

For while I look on Nature’s book, 
I’m thankful for to-day. 


The trees are still as fresh and green 
As ever branches were; 

And, still in primal vigor seen, 
They wave their arms in air. 

The rivers sing the self-same song 
That they have sung for aye; 

Whose burden, as they glide along, 
Is, ‘God is here to day.” 


There’s not a bird upon the bough, 
Or leaf upon the tree. 

But in the summertwilight now 
As sweetly sings to me. 

The bleakest wind that winter blows 
Can chase disease away, 

And shower its blessing in the snows 
That hide the earth to-day. 


And every where a thousand gifts 
Invite us to rejoice— 

To grieve no more for days of yore, 
But raise a thankful voice ; 

That tells us, though the world was fair 
In years removed for aye, 

The earth and sky and sea and air 
As lovely are to-day. 


Then tell me not that childhood’s days 
Alone are fraught with joy ; 

That manhood’s fancy cannot raise 
The structures of the boy. 

The childish mind is lost in dreams 
Of pictures tar away ; 

But man beholds majestic themes, 
The wonder of to-day. 


O ye whose eyes upbraiding raise, 
Pronouncing Fate unjust— 

Who walk the earth with cherished hopes 
Low trailing in the dust ; 

Discard a false unmanly thrall, 
Nor own so weak a way ; 

But hope in Him who gave you all, 
And thank Him for to-day. 





EPITAPH ON A CHILD. 


This little seed of life and love; 
Just lent us for a day 

Came like a blessing from above, 
Passed, like a dream away. 


And when we garnered in the earth 
The cherub that was ours, 

We felt that burial was but birth 
To spirits, as to flowers. 


And still that benediction stays; 
Although its angel passed ; 

Oh God! thy ways, if bitter ways, 
We learn to love, at last. 


But for the dream, it broke indeed, 
Yet still great comfort gives: 

What was a dream is now our creed, 
We know our darling lives. 
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From the Cleveland Herald. 
A TRUE HISTORY OF THE RAISING OF THE SAFE 
OF THE ATLANTIC. 


Our readers were several days since highly 


amused by the fanciful relation of the Detroit ' 
Advertiser, of the raising of the safe of the 


steamer Atlantic, sunk in Lake Erie, August 
20,1852. This morning we were favored with 
an interview with E. P. Harrington, of West- 
field, New York, the successful rescuer of the 
safe, and give the items of the occurrence, which, 
if it be devoid of wonderful meetings with 
‘‘ beautiful ladies’? and “children,” is, never- 
theless, very interesting and true. Mr. Harring- 
ton has had three years’ experience as a diver, 
and during the past winter has been engaged in 
the Mississippi in his business. Associated 
with him in this undertaking were Martin 
Quigley, and Charles O. Gardner, of Chataque, 
N.Y.and W. Newton of Detroit. They proceeded 
in the schooner Fletcher to the locality of the 
steamer Atlantic, which lies about three miles 
from the extreme point of Long Point. They 
arrived there on the 18th of June, and that day 
was used in preparations. On the 19th, Mr. 
Harrington, encased in Wells & Gowen’s sub- 
marine armor, made his first descent. This 
armor is made of two layers of canvas and one 
of India rubber, the rubber occupying the mid- 
dle. It is loose and flexible, and of course re- 
sists no pressure. From in front of the mouth 
proceeds a tube composed of nine alternate layers 
of canvas and rubber, with a copper wire coiled 
inside to prevent collapse. 


goes, and the upper end being in the open air, 
secures proper respiration. 
three eighths of an inch in diameter. 


against the side of the steamer. 
Dressed as above described, with leaden shoes, 


and with leaden weights attached to his body, | 


amounting in all to 248 lbs., with a rope around 
his waist, by which he could be raised to the 
surface, and a check, or signal line in his hand, 
the adventurous diver commenced his first de- 
scent. He was governed by the wreck-line, 
and struck the promenade deck about forty feet 
aft the state-room where the Express Com- 
pany’s safe was, which was in the third state- 
room aft the wheelhouse on the larboard side. He 
remained on deck but one minute. After de- 
scending from 50 to 70 feet, depending upon the 
clearness of the air above, all is dark to the di- 
ver, and he is governed entirely by feeling. The 
romantic sights recorded by the Advertiser, are 
therefore without foundation. The greatest 
caution as to entangling lines must be used, and 
Mr. Harrington went each time outside the 
stanchions, moving, as he advanced, his wreck 
line, so that with each dive he advanced nearer 
the stateroom, The second dive he was three 


This is flexible too, ; 
and being as long as the depth to which the diver | 


The aperture is | 
A wreck | 
line hid previously been dropped, and rested | 
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| minutes upon deck : the third four; the fourth 
seven. On the 20th he made four dives, and 
| the time on deck was respectively four minutes, 
seven minutes, three minutes, and the next or 
eighth, six minutes, at which time he reached 
the stateroom. Previous to this he had all the 
time been groping about, and twice was on the 
hurricane deck, and once near the main deck, 
The 21st, he made seven descents; times re. 
spectively, 4, 6, 5, 3, 5,6 and 8 minutes, and 
during which he was busy iv breaking in the 
room window, and breaking down the work on 
the side and below it, and succeeded at last in 
getting a line fast to the ring in the lid of the 
sife, but finding the aperture he had made too 
small to allow the passage of the safe, ascended 
to wait till the coming day. On the 22d, the 
sixteenth dive, being the first that day, he was 
on deck 7 minutes, during which time he sawed 
through the casing and panel work, and tried to 
break it off with his hand, but could not. The 
seventeenth he was on deck 9 minutes, in whieh 
he fastened a line to the wood work, and by it 
the men above pulled it off. The eighteenth 
and last descent, he was on deck eleven minutes, 
and during it, he succeeded in fastening a line 
to the end ring of the safe, and helping it out of 
the aperture ; it was raised to the deck of the 
schooner. The perilous work was done, and the 
adventurous men, upon opening the safe, or ra- 
ther iron chest, 28 by 18 by 16 inches in size, 
found themselves the possessors of about 5,000 
dollars in gold, and 31,000 dollars in bills, a 
small portion of which were useless from the ae- 
tion of water and the insolvency of banks, and 
six watches, two of which were valuable gold 
ones. The chest contained papers for which the 
American Express Company paid a handsome 
salvage. The Atlantic lies eareened—her lar- 
board side being 175 feet, and the water on her 
starboard 160 feet deep. The safe was 157 feet 
from the surface. Upon her deck Mr. H. found 
a light sediment of three or four inches depth. 
He could, as we have said above, see nothing, 
and encountered nothing but the wood work, 
chains, glass, and the chest. The water was 
very chilly, and Mr. H.’s hands were so numb 
that he could not, by mere feeling, distinguish 
glass from wood. It was only by the former's 
breaking, that he knew its material. He thinks 
his strength when below not more than one-tenth 
that he has when in the open air. He suffered 
but little from pressure, except two or three 
times, when such was the rush of blood to the 
head, that, as he says, he saw “ bright flashes 
in his helmet, like electric sparks.” 

We have been thus accurate from justice t 
Mr. H., who has thus accomplished a feat never 
before, we believe, successful. He is a candid, 
fair-spoken man, and is not a little mortified that 
any one should have so misrepresented the mat- 
ter to the editors of the Detroit Advertiser. 
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RAISING OF THE ATLANTIC IN LAKE ERIE. 

—The money and contents of the American Ex- 

press Company’s safe, which was lately raised 

from the wreck in the Atlantic, are now at the 

office of the Company in this city. The pro- 

perty recovered is as follows : 

Bills on the Bank of Erie 

Bills on Government Stock Bank of Ann 
Arbor, i 4 ‘ 

Bills on Burlington, Vt. 

Sheets of Bills on the Bank of America 

(George Smith’s,) Chicago, 


$2,000 


10,000 


Michigan State Bonds, 4,600 
(old, 5,000 
Total $32,600 


The paper money was, when raised, wet 
through, but since has been carefully dried, 
and all is fresh and fair looking as when lost. 
The signatures are plain and distinct, and gave 
little evidence of the ordeal through which they 
have passed. The bills of lading, which were 
likewise in the safe, show the writing on them 
plainly, even to pencil marks. 

From the Buffelo Expreas. 

The party concerned in the salvage consisted 
of four persons, and on forcing open the iron 
chest, and finding the contents in a condition to 
be made available, they divided the treasure 
trove equally. By the law, they ought to have 
gone before an United States Court, related the 
case, and taken an order as to the disposition of 
the money, &c. But this they omitted to do, 
and the Express Company, through their attor- 
ney, represented the case to them, showing them 
wherein they had erred, and offering them the 
terms of a compromise, to which the salvors at 
once acceded. In the fulfilment of this stipu- 
lation, the salvors were put in possession of the 
gold coin recovered, 5,000, and 2,000 in bank 
notes, making the sum of 7,000 paid over to 
them by the Company. Besides this sam there 
is missing, said to have been lost by carelessness 
or want of skill in drying and handling the bills 
recovered, some 2,800, which makes the loss 
tothe Company about 10,000; in case this last 
sum should ever turn up, the banks having in 
their possession the Company’s bond of indem- 
nity as collateral security for the bank notes re- 
issued on the supposed total loss of the money. 
Should these notes really have been destroyed, 
the Company’s loss will be covered of course, 
by the amount of 7,000 paid to the salvors. 
The total sum in the safe when the steamer 
went down, was about 36,000. 

We were shown part of the contents, which 
had lain in the water for nearly four years. The 
bank notes, most of which were entirely new, 
and some actually in sheets uncut, looked as if 
they had been slightly stained and dried. The 
faces of the bills are not injured in the least. 
The messengcr’s way-bills are turned completely 
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blazk on the outside, but within, the entries are 
all perfectly legible, and even the check-marks, 
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in pencil, are as plain as when written. Besides 
the money there was a parcel of Michigan State 
Bonds ; a warrant on the United States Treasury, 
drawn in favor of J. N. Gaines, Paymaster 
U. 8S. A., for $10,000, No. 2,841, dated August 


|11, 1852 ; four watches and some minor articles. 


7,000 |The Treasury warrant will be returned, as it 
4,000 | has been re-issued, to government ; a suit invol- 


ving the bonds will be decided by the reappear- 
ance of the property at issue, but the watches 
are valueless, except for their cases. 





PAPER—ITS CONSUMPTION AND MANUFACTURE. 


Such has been the increased demand of late 
years for paper, that the supply of rags, the great 
staple article for its manufacture, has largely 
failed of a sufficiency. In consequence, various 
substances have been employed as a substitute. 
Among these are different kinds of grass, bass- 
wood, and other articles, but experimenters have 
not yet been successful in discovering a material 
which would obviate the necessity of relying upon 
rags. The importance of the subject may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the consumption of 
paper in the United States is about three hundred 
million pounds annually, which is four times as 
much as is used in England. This amount 
would be greatly augmented if paper could be 
manufactured cheaper. In this country brown 
papers are extensively used for envelopes, wrap- 
ping purposes, &c., and our manufacturers em- 
ploy substances almost unknown in Europe. 
Straw, the waste from palm leaf wanufactories, 
wood shavings, and other materials are resorted 
to. In an article upon this subject, the New 
York Post gives the following statistics :— 

“There are in the United States nearly eight 
hundred paper mills in operation, having three 
thousand engines, and producing yearly 270,- 
000,000 pounds of paper, which, at ten cents per 
pound, amounts to $27,000,000. The quantity 
of rags required to produce the paper amounts to 
405,000,000 pounds. It takes one and a quarter 
pounds of rags to make one pound of paper. The 
value of these rags at four cents per pound is 
$16,200,000, and the cost of labor at one and 
three-quarters cents per pound, amounts to 
$3,375,000. The cost of labor and rags united, 
is $19,575,000, and the cost of manufacturing, 
aside from labor and rags, is $4,050,000, which 
makes the total cost $23,625,000 for manufactur- 
ing paper. 

“ Besides the rags gathered at home, the 
United States imports them from twenty-six dif- 
ferent countries. The amount imported in 1853 
was 22,766,000 pounds, worth $982,837. Italy 
is the greatest source of supply, and sends us 
about one-fifth of the whole amount. In 1853 
there were imported from England 2,666,005 
pounds.” 
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The consumption of paper in the United States, 
says the Post, is equal to that of England and 
France combined. In France, with 35,000,000 
of inhabitants, only 70,000 tons of paper are pro- 
‘duced annually, of which one-seventh is for ex- 
portation. In Great Britain, with 28,000,000 
of inhabitants, only 66,000 tons are produced, 
while the United States, young and but little 
advanced in manufactures, turn out nearly 
200,000 tons. The foreign trade of New York 
in paper is given as follows: ‘The imports 
of paper into New York in the year 1853 
amounted to 4482 packages, valued at $340,824, 
while those of 1854 were 3418 packages, valued 
at $251,557. Of stationery, for the year 1853-4 
there was imported 5357 packages, valued at 
$860,628. The exports of paper and stationery 


between July 1, 1853, and June 30, 1854, 
amounted to $187,325, and those of books and 
maps during the same period, to $191,843.” 


Irving, in his “ Life of Washington,” dwells 
on the particularity with which the great man 
attended to the minutest affairs. The father of 
his country, as his correspondence and account 
books show, was “careful of small things” as 
well as great, not disdaining to scrutinize the 
most petty expenses of his household ; and this 
even while acting as chief magistrate of the first 
republic in the world. The example of Washing- 
ton, in this respect, might teach an instructive 
lesson to those who scorn what they call ‘‘ petty” 
details. There are thousands of such individuals 
in every community. Weall know more or less 
of them. Yet no man ever made a fortune, or 
rose to greatness in any department, without 
being ‘careful of small things.” 

GREEN STREET SCHOOLS. 

The three schools under the care of Green Street 
Preparative Meeting will be re-opened on Second day 
the first of Ninth month next. The Boys’ Grammar 
School will be taught by Francis H. Ray, of New 
York, who would prefer having the few vacancies 
filled by pupils desirous of entering on a course of 
instruction embracing the higher branches of Mathe- 
matics. Of his capability of teaching, the Committee 
have had satisfactory testimonials. The Girls’ 
Grammar School will be taugkt by Hannah Antrim, 
and the Primary Schoo! for Girls and Boys, by Ann 
Bailey, (the same Teachers who have presided over 
these Schools for the past two years.) 

The number of pupils in the Primary School will 
be limited to forty ; at present there are no vaeancies. 
The Girls’ Grammar School can receive a few more 
pupils. Parents wishing to enter their children in 
either of the Grammar Schools, can make early appli- 
cation to 

Davin Exuis, No. 259 Franklin above Green St. 

Macruerson Saunpers, No. 28 N. Fourth St. 

Jane Jounson, No. 225 N. Fourth St. 

Exizaseta J. Bacon, Eleventh above Green St. 
LBERT K. SMILEY will re-open his School for 
Boys on the Ist of Ninth month next. Circulars 


containing fuller information can be had at this office, 
or at the Drug Store, corner of Tenth and Arch Sts. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr awn Meau.—The Flour market is depressed 
by the character of the Anglo-Saxon’s news. The 
very light receipts, however, tend to sustain prices, 
Standard superfine from old wheat is held at $6 50, 
and from new wheat at $7 00. Sales for home con. 
sumption at $6 50 a 700. Extra and fancy brands 
are selling at $7 00 to $7 50. Rye Flour is scarce; 
held at $3 50. Corn Meal is scarce, and wanted at 
$3 per bbl. 

Grain.—Wheat market is dull, and prices are 5¢ 
lower. Sales of 3000 bushels new Southern and Penn- 
sylvania red at $1 65, and old white at $1 58, afloat, 
Rye is selling at 75¢e. Corn is very dull; prime 
yellow Is offered at 69c, afloat. Oats are lower; 
sales at 40c for Penna., and Delaware at 38c. 





i... BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
This Institution will commence its sixth Session, 
on the first day of Tenth month next, and will conti- 
nue in session forty weeks. It is pleasantly situated 
near the village of Ercildoun, three miles Southwest 
of Coatesville onthe Philadelphia and Columbia rail- 
road, from which place pupils will be conveyed free 
of charge. The usual branches comprising a thorough 
English education will be taught, and Scientific Lec- 
tures, illustrated by appropriate apparatus, will be de- 
livered weekly during the session. The terms are 
$55.00 per session of twenty weeks, one-half payable 
in advance and the remainder at the close of the term. 
All communications should be addressed to the Prin- 
cipal, Ercitdoun P.O., Chester Co., Pa. 
SMEDLY DARLINGTON, Prinerpat. 

Tth mo, 21st, 1856.— 6t. 


‘PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL.—This In- 
\) stitution, established for the education of Friends’ 
children of both sexes, will be reopened on the Sth 
day of the Ninth month next. 

Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $110 per 
term of forty weeks. Pens, pencils and use of read- 


ing books, 50 cts. per quarter. French lessons and i 


Drawing, $3 per quarter each. 
tionery at the usual prices. 

Circulars containing further particulars may be 
had by application to 


Class books and sta- 


S. M. JANNEY, Principal. 
Letters should be addressed to Purcelville, Loudoun 
County, Va 
7th mo. 19th—6t. 


A TEACHER is wanted for a Girw’s Scnoor under 
the care of a committee of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting. The requisites desired, are 

First, The applicant must be a member of the S8o- 
ciety of Friends, who inlife and conversation will set 
a consistent example to the children of Friends and 
those who may be under her charge. 

Second, A qualification to teach a thorough know- 
ledge of the usial branches of an English education, 
and to maintain good order, by a firm but mild disei- 

line. 
: The school room is large and beautifully situated 
in the rear of Friends’ Meeting House on Lombard 
street ; and the Committee believe that it offers a very 
fair opportunity to a well qualified teacher to obtain 
a large and successful school. : 

It is desired that applicants will direet their appli- 
cations, on or before the 15th inst., in their own 
hand writing, to 

Epwarp H. Srasrer, or 
Gerarp H. Reese. 
Baltimore. 7th mo. 5, 1856. 


eT en cai oe gee 
Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St. North side of Penns. Bank 





